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CHAPTER THREE 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
SANSKRIT AS SUPREME LANGUAGE* 

Ashok Aklujkar 


1.1 It is generally agreed that for a very long period Sanskrit has not 
been a living language in the full sense of the term 1 and (yet) there has 
been an equally long period in which various Indian vernaculars have 

* When the core of this paper was read at the Seminar out of which the present volume 
of studies arose, it carried the title “Some musings on historical research concerning the 
status and ideology of Sanskrit.” In view of the fact that the available time made it impossi- 
ble to carry out the original intention of critically surveying all relevant and accessible re- 
search and the paper actually presented dealt with only one problem, albeit very central, the 
title has now been made specific. 

Although only the status of Sanskrit has been explicitly discussed here, there are refer- 
ences in many sections of the paper to the ideological elements which determined this status. 

I thank Professor Madhav M. Deshpande for helping me in the process of bringing pre- 
cision to the thoughts expressed in this paper. Without the background of his publications and 
of the sporadic but many discussions we were able to hold over the last several years, the 
inadequacies of the present endeavour would have been much more numerous. I also wish to 
thank heartily Dr. Jan E.M. Houben for ‘forcing’ me into a situation in which I could not any 
longer postpone giving written expression to my thoughts on the sociolinguistic history of 
early India and for being a very patient editor. Further, it is my pleasure to acknowledge the 
help Dr. Gary Tubb (Columbia University) and Ms. Michele Desmarais (University of 
British Columbia) provided by identifying typographical errors and suggesting improve- 
ments of diction. 

1 Deshpande (1979a: 3- 14) points out that Sanskrit has been losing ground as a mother 
tongue, father tongue, or first spoken language for a long time. I probably would not go as 
far back in time as he seems to in locating the cessation of Sanskrit as a vernacular spoken 
by classes other than the Brahmin. Furthermore, I feel, that the possibility of Sanskrit’s be- 
ing a standard dialect spoken by the higher classes but understood by other classes should 
have been entertained by him as applicable to a longer period (cf. Keith 1928:xxvi-xxvii; 
Hock & Pandharipande 1976:115-18). However, even with such disagreements, the period 
in which Sanskrit had a relatively restricted domain of usage would be very long. 
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been evaluated against it explicitly or implicitly. It has, until recently, 2 
served as a frame for positioning other Indian languages, current as 
well as classical, and has regained prominence in India, probably 
several times, after receiving setbacks. 3 

The phenomenon briefly described above is intriguing. It appears all 
the more intriguing if it is recalled that Sanskrit has principally been 
associated with Brahmins through most of the known periods of Indian 
history. Brahmins have always been a minority in society — and not a 
minority espousing a philosophy of equality, or seeking unity, with 
others at that. What did the Brahmins do to put ‘their’ language at the 
top again and again, in a diverse and large country like India over 
nearly three millenia? How did they raise it to a high position the first 
time and how did they restore it to that position when it encountered an 
indifferent or hostile situation? While earlier studies have given ex- 
pression, directly and indirectly, to the presiding role of Sanskrit, there 
has been, I believe, no adequate explanation of that role or a study 
which takes up that role as its historical concern. To be sure, many 
relevant observations and pieces of historical evidence are available in 
Deshpande 1979a, 1979b, 1987, 1993a, Hock & Pandharipande 1976 
and Cardona 1990. However, the major concern of these studies is not 
the issue specified here. Especially, Deshpande, the most prolific writer 
at present on the sociolinguistics of ancient and early medieval north- 
ern India, has been primarily interested in broader issues and has stud- 
ied sociolinguistic attitudes toward several related languages, not just 
Sanskrit. 4 * & 


2 That the situation has dramatically changed from the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century to the end of the twentieth century will be evident if one compares the present Eng- 
lish-dominated situation in India with the one reflected in Bhandarkar 1877:2-3. 

3 Deshpande (1979a:28-29, 34-35, 36, 55, 58-59) provides evidence of the high standing 
enjoyed by Sanskrit in the days in which Ardha-magadhi was thought of as the most distin- 
guished language by the Jainas and in the days of Raja-sekhara, Vak-pati, Uddyotana-suri, 
etc. He also draws attention to the process of Sanskritization in which emulating Sanskrit is 
an important component. Cf. also Emeneau in Deshpande 1979a:ix and 1993a: 1. 

4 

(a) Those observations of Deshpande which directly relate to the theme of this essay 
will be discussed primarily in section 4.1-4 and secondarily in the notes. The views of Hock 

& Pandharipande and Cardona will be mentioned in the notes as occasion demands. 

(b) My differences from Deshpande concerning his sociolinguistic reconstruction of 
the early periods of Indian history and his use of relevant data are many. They are, to a sig- 
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1.2 One can read in several publications how the features of Sanskrit 
as a language are attractive and what great literature it contains. We 
need not doubt that the linguistic features and the appeal of literature, 
when they became a part of public consciousness, contributed to the 
continuation of an exalted position. But they cannot be accepted as di- 
rect causes of the first assumption of eminence by Sanskrit or of re-as- 
sumption of eminence by Sanskrit after a long period of hostile or in- 
different environment. Our common experience is that most speakers 
find the features of their own language attractive (although they may 
not always be aware of them) but are not attracted to another language 
because of its features, unless they are sharp independent observers 
(who constitute a small group in any society) or there exist cultural or 
social mechanisms which bring the features to their attention. The 
mechanisms, in turn, are unlikely to be present unless the language con- 
cerned has begun to carry a special value. As for the development of 
great literature, history suggests that it usually follows the advanta- 
geous standing a language enjoys. 

1.3 As I am not aware of any research in which the precise question I 
am raising has been raised and answered with a sustained focus, I am 
not in a position to present current thinking in the field with individual 
attribution or much detail. The impression I get, however, is that most 
scholarship assumes an early political-economic advantage for San- 
skrit. 5 The prevailing understanding seems to be that Sanskrit first at- 
tained the influential standing it did because, at an ancient time, it came 
to India as the language, or as a close descendant of the language, of 
victors. It is usually held that the Aryans entered northwestern India in 
a distant past and, from there, managed to spread to the south and the 
east of the Indian subcontinent. As they spread, their language Sanskrit, 
or its ancestor, spread and assumed importance as the language of the 


nificant extent, also fundamental in that they concern his inclinations as a historian and his 
presuppositions regarding what Indology has established as facts of Indian history. For this 
reason, I have treated them in a separate study to which I shall refer here as ‘Aklujkar 
forthcoming a’ . The concluding sections of that same study should be read for the larger 
Indological implications of the position put forward in the present paper. 

The explanation is rarely put in such stark terms, but this is what it essentially amounts 
to. 
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masters. 6 The cultural institutions, particularly the religious ones, of the 
Aryans were either imposed on the new lands or took root in them. The 
social class of Brahmins, being most important in the management of 
religious life, attained much influence. As Sanskrit was preserved and 
propagated by the Brahmins, it continued to assume a position of pres- 
tige and influence. 

1.4 I have, in the present state of my knowledge, no quarrel with the 
essentials of this understanding. The strength of political (including 
military) and economic factors must be acknowledged, as it is a matter 
of experience in many sociocultural developments and as we have 
other cases in human history in which not only elevations and demo- 
tions, but even complete replacements of languages took place because 
of political and/or economic domination Gust as sometimes political 
and economic domination came about because of linguistic realities). 
Similarly, I do not oppose the attribution of a special role to the Brah- 
mins in the preservation and promotion of Sanskrit. 

At the same time, however, I should clarify that I have formed no 
definite views regarding when and how the situation of early advantage 
for Sanskrit briefly specified above can be said to have come into be- 
ing. My mind is still open to more than one model of positioning the 
language families and to more than one view of the original homelands 
of their speakers. It is only the evidence pointing to a movement of the 
Sanskrit- speaking people(s) to the eastern and southern parts of the In- 
dian subcontinent during the historical period that I find adequately 
strong. Secondly, I should draw attention to the following: 

(a) The meaning of the crucial word Arya figuring in the historical re- 
construction just given has changed over the approximately 150 years 
in which the Aryan thesis or hypothesis has been in vogue. From ‘ara- 


“It is clear that the Aryan invaders succeeded in imposing their speech on many of the 
earlier inhabitants of the country ...” Keith 1928:xxvi. 

7 Kak 1994 contains a good reflection of what current research holds or would indicate 
as likely positioning and likely homelands. 

8 (a) There can be difference of opinion, on the part of individual scholars, regarding 
each of the changes I have summarized. What I am attempting to capture, as one must from 
time to time in any field of research, is the cumulative effect the superior part of relevant 
scholarship has left on my mind. 

(b) I have summarized only the changes that have implications for the issue under dis- 


cussion. 
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cial group in the anthropological or physical sense of ‘race’ , ‘Caucasian 
or largely Caucasian’, through ‘speakers of an (ultimately) Indo- 
European dialect 9 or complex of dialects’, it seems now to be moving in 
the direction of ‘a specific culture group mostly speaking an Indo- 
European complex of dialects and, in the earliest period, probably 
belonging predominantly to (what we can loosely call) the Caucasian 
or Caucasoid race ’. 10 


9 As the distinction between dialect and language is immaterial for our present purpose 
and cannot strictly or consistently be made in any case, I shall generally ignore it. 

10 (a) The literature indicating the semantic change summarized here is vast and of un- 
even quality. To draw attention only to the publications which refer to primary sources and 
which I have come across with less than a sustained bibliographic search, I mention: 
Wakankar 1993:27, Devendraswarup 1993:33-39, Mehendale 1993:43, Pathak 1993:86-99, 
Danda 1993:103-04, Gupta 1993:163. 

(b) The following statement of Kuiper (1991:5-8) is especially close to the last meaning: 
‘“Aryans’ were in general those who maintained the world order by means of sacrifices 
and gifts. In this dual world these ‘Aryans’ were on the side of light vs. darkness, of Devas 
vs. Asuras, etc. ‘Aryan’ referred to a cultural community, including some Dasas. ... the 
Rigvedic society consisted of several different ethnic components, who all participated in 
the same cultural life. I fully agree with Southworth’s words (1974:204f.): “the equation of 
IA speakers with ‘Aryan’ (i.e. the original intruders and their direct descendants) is not 
supported by historical evidence.”” Cf. Kuiper 1991:96. 

(c) Of the three elements I have brought together in the last meaning, the first two seem 
to have been most widely accepted or presumed. Acceptance or presumption of the third, 
the racial element, depends on a scholar’s view regarding the original home of the Aryas 
and the place and time to be assigned to the earliest occurrences of the term Arya. 

(d) As physical anthropology now considers ‘race’, in the sense of ‘a group of human 
beings marked by external features such as a certain size of the head or a particular shape of 
the nose’, to be a concept of highly restricted applicability (Walimbe 1993:109 10, Gupta 
1993:153-56), my use of the specification ‘Caucasian’ is only for the sake of approximation 
and convenience. 

(e) I have not come across much explicit discussion regarding what to include in Arya 
when it is taken, in its earliest occurrences, as a term primarily standing for the member of 
a specific cultural community. Kuiper’ s statement quoted in (b) has few companions in the 
limited amount of reading I have managed to do. Probably, acceptance of a specific social 
arrangement ( varna system or its predecessor) should be added to the details given by 
Kuiper of Aryan culture. 

(f) Traditional Indian understanding of Arya is most commonly ‘a responsible member 
of a society divided into four varnas or four specific social classes, kullna, born of a good 
family, gentleman, sabhya, cultured, respectable’. In political-economic contexts, this 
common meaning acquires the specific connotation of ‘free person’ . Early Tamil literature 
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(b) The expressions employed to speak of the coming of the Aryans 
have also undergone a significant change. Words like ‘invasion’ and 
‘aggression’ have increasingly been replaced by ‘migration’, ‘arrival’, 
‘agricultural diffusion’, etc., playing down but not eschewing the pos- 
sibility of conflict, violence, and armed confrontation. 

(c) Several respectable scholars are, further, suggesting that, while the 
Aryans moved into India at some pre-historic time, they were largely a 
domiciled community living in a linguistic area (i.e., in an area where 
languages belonging to several language families were spoken near 
each other and had begun to share certain features) and having racial 
and cultural diversity by the time our historical records such as the Rg- 
veda were composed or began to be collected as anthologies. In other 
words, just as it need not be assumed that the Aryans came to India in 
one single wave, it need not be assumed that the Indo-Aryans of the ear- 
lier waves were identical with the Vedic Aryans. 

Despite these changes, one can accept the essentials of the explana- 
tion given in section 1.3, for all that the explanation needs is that the 
Aryans be seen as different from the other contemporary inhabitants of 
India, whoever they might have been, that the Aryans be thought of as 
the original possessors of Sanskrit or its source, and that the Aryans be 
viewed as successful in moving from the northwest in sufficiently large 
numbers to the eastern and the southern areas of India. 

2.1 As I have already indicated, however, I do not think that the ex- 
planation given in section 1.3 is the full explanation. But before I spec- 
ify what additions and changes are needed in it, I should clarify that I do 
not view my account as exhaustive. I should also clarify that I am aware 
that the causes for Sanskrit’s high standing in different periods of 
Indian history would be different and that even the nature, degree, and 


provides evidence of ‘northern’ as an additional meaning. See Annamalai 1993:73-74, 
Ramakrishnarao 1993:78-79, A.M. Shastri 1993:134. 

(g) Because of the difference in the traditional Indian understanding of ‘Arya’ and the 
meaning given to ‘Aryan’ by early Western scholars, some scholars have even suggested 
that ‘Arya’ and ‘Aryan’ should not be used as synonyms; cf. Wakankar 1993:27, Shastree 
1993:117. 

(h) Determinants of the meaning of ‘Arya’ and also determined by it are the meanings 
of words like ‘Dasa/Dasyu’, ‘Mleccha’ and ‘Barbara’. 
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geographical spread of its high standing would differ from period to 
period. I do not aim at capturing all the causal and temporal variety. 
However, I shall attempt to identify what, I feel, are causes that contin- 
ued through most of the early periods. 

2.2 The time span with which I shall be concerned is roughly the one 
which extends from the composition of the Veda to the composition of 
the early texts of systematic philosophy and kavya, and the geographi- 
cal area I have principally in mind is north India in the older sense of the 
term, that is, the northern part of the Indian subcontinent. Of the long 
time span I keep in view, the following would be the major divisions, if 
one were to follow the vicissitudes of Sanskrit as they have generally 
been seen in the scholarship on the subject: 

(a) the period of Early Vedic represented by most of the Rg-veda, some 
parts of the Atharva-veda and many of the scattered res preserved in 
other Vedic texts, to which the appellation Vedic Sanskrit most fit- 
tingly applies and in which explicit recognition of any known language 
other than the language of the texts is yet to be detected; 11 

(b) the period of much of the Atharva-veda, the Yajur-veda sariihitas, 

the early Brahmanas (including the Aranyakas and Early Upanisads) in 

12 

which we have the immediate predecessor of most of Sanskrit proper 
and in which a recognition of the existence of other languages is found, 
but again, as in the Rg-veda, without any specific names (see note 11); 


11 1 do not wish to imply that the content of the second ‘which’ -clause is any kind of in- 
nate or genuine characteristic of the period concerned. I have included it only to indicate 
that, in this period, the status of Sanskrit or of a relatively distant predecessor of (Classical) 
Sanskrit cannot be discussed in relation to any other identified or named language. It is more 
than likely that significantly distinct dialects, the early forms of Prakrits (Hock & Pan- 
dharipande 1976:109-13) and the early members of some non-Indo-European language 
families (e.g., the Dravidian and Munda) existed in the vicinity of Vedic Sanskrit and inter- 
acted with it, directly or indirectly. But we do not know what they specifically were or 

could have been. 

12 

I use this term to indicate that we have not yet arrived at the language which is com- 
monly called Classical Sanskrit and is taught nowadays at the beginning of one’s Sanskrit 
study. My intention is not to suggest that there is a sharp break between Vedic Sanskrit and 
Sanskrit. As I shall indicate below in note 18, it is doubtful if, historically, we would be jus- 
tified even in using the name ‘Sanskrit’ for the language of the periods (a)-(d). There is no 
definite evidence that its users in those periods gave it that appellation. See notes toward the 
end of Wezler’s article in this volume for further discussion of this point. [Wezler’s contri- 
bution, esp. note 73, Ed.] 
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(c) the period of the Middle Upanisads, early sutra and Vedanga texts in 
which Sanskrit proper has almost fully emerged and the separation of 
contemporary Sanskrit from Vedic Sanskrit is either clearly presup- 
posed or openly acknowledged; 

(d) probably largely overlapping with the preceding, the period of 
early Epic or Puranic Sanskrit (much of which is accessible to us only 
in a form mingled with the later Epic or Puranic Sanskrit) and of 
Sramanic movements and the early phases of Jainism and Buddhism, in 
which languages related to but different from early Sanskrit exist and 
are used for literary and religio-philosophical purposes; 

(e) the period of Sanskrit proper co-existing with Epic or Puranic San- 
skrit, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit and possibly other vernacular varieties, 
in which Sanskrit has largely ceased to be a language of all-purpose 
communication, in which the competing canonical languages, Pali and 
Ardha-magadhI, are probably undergoing the same fate, in which all 
three languages, but especially Sanskrit, have many centres of study 
even in South India, and in which Sanskrit and Pali begin to establish 
their presence in East and Southeast Asia; and 

(f) the period of classical Sanskrit, in which the language almost always 
conforms to the model provided by Paninian grammar, in which even 
the Buddhists and the Jainas switch to the use of Sanskrit (without giv- 
ing up the use of other dialects and languages) for serious religio-philo- 
sophical purposes, and in which Sanskrit is used for the pan-Indian 
content of practically all the sastras. 14 

2.3 The prevailing understanding outlined in section 1.3 could con- 
ceivably be adequate to explain the ascendency of Sanskrit in periods 
(a) and (b). The language could have initially got an upper hand be- 
cause of political (or military) and economic factors. 15 ! also see no rea- 


13 

Hock & Pandharipande 1976:120 contains a good summary of arguments that have 
been advanced to assign an early date to Epic Sanskrit. 

14 (a) I do not wish to imply that any other periodizations or subperiodizations are not 
possible. I have tried to combine in the above scheme considerations of (i) grammatical 
features, (ii) relationship with other languages, and (iii) spheres of use. 

(b) At present, I accept the dates most scholars would tend to assign to the periods men- 
tioned. But I do not consider them incontestable. Only relative chronology has generally 
been well argued for by the historians of the fields concerned. 

Far-reaching conclusions have been drawn on the basis of very few pieces of evi- 
dence in the case of the early Vedic people. Especially the historians seeking to erect a gen- 
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son not to accept that the general direction of the spread of Indo-Aryan 
culture has been to the south and the east. However, the explanation 
summarized in section 1 .3 cannot be adequate for the periods following 
(a) and (b), that is, for the periods in which Sanskrit proper emerges. An 
increasing awareness of the difference between Vedic Sanskrit and 
(what we normally call) Sanskrit implies that Vedic Sanskrit would 
become, more and more, a domain of those who were charged, in the 
Aryan society, with the responsibility of preserving the older language 
and the religious activity going with it, that is, a domain of the 
Brahmins. Similarly, an increasing awareness of the difference 
between Vedic Sanskrit and the spoken contemporary dialects also im- 
plies that that dialect which was closest to Vedic Sanskrit, namely San- 
skrit, would increasingly come to be associated with the Brahmins. This 
is, in fact, what happened as the available evidence tells us. Now, the 
Brahmins were a small minority, not inclined to seeking alliances on 
the basis of an egalitarian social philosophy. They had no direct politi- 
cal or economic power for any significant lengths of time. Therefore, 
the continuation of Sanskrit as a dominant language in the later periods 
cannot truly be explained on the assumption of political and/or eco- 
nomic might alone. 

2.4 One way of getting over the difficulty I have pointed out would be 
to reject the very assumption that Sanskrit was dominant in all of the 
subsequent periods. This is, in fact, what some historians have done 
with respect to the periods designated (c) and (d) by me. They have 
preferred to see Sanskrit as making a come-back in period (e), after be- 
ginning to slip from its commanding position in period (c), roughly 
corresponding to the time almost immediately preceding that of the 
Mauryas, and after being almost entirely displaced in period (d), 
roughly corresponding to the time of the middle and late Mauryan em- 
perors. However, as I shall point out in the sequel publication men- 

Tk \ S J C I “rt C* —• 

tioned in note 4(b), namely in Aklujkar forthc. a: §235-38, this view is 
not justified, unless one chooses not to distinguish between the high 

■vuw 

b ao U . 

eral model for the study of ancient India have frequently ignored the highly tentative nature 
of many of the specific conclusions. While reading much of their research, one wonders if, 
starving from a lack of explicit historical records, they were not pushing problems to solu- 
tions more to meet their psychological need than to do justice to the evidence. 
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value attached to a language and its being in active use at the popular 
level in all walks of life. 

2.5 As parts of a fuller explanation, we should, I believe, admit the 
following elements as obtaining in the periods concerned: 

Element 1: Efforts were made to ensure that Sanskrit remained nearer 
to the language of the Veda. 16 The sustained proximity helped it reap 


16 (a) Evidence of this intention, as well as of the kindred intention that deviant forms 
( apasabda ) should not be used, is furnished by the discussion at the beginning of Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya. 

Sata-patha Brahmana 10.5.1.3, mentioned in Hock & Pandharipande 1976:128, follow- 
ing Armand Minard 1932:58, suggests a close relationship between vac and Vedic expres- 
sion in the form of rc, yajus and saman. It also speaks of sarhskara (‘perfecting’) of vac. 

This may be considered an indirect evidence of the desire to ensure proximity of Sanskrit to 
Vedic Sanskrit. 

Note also that Bharata (Natya-sastra 17.2, G.O.S. edition) characterizes Prakrit as 
nanavasthantaratmaka but not Sanskrit. 

One element in the concept of sarhskara, to be mentioned in section 2.8, could have been 
preservation in the received form. Abhinava-gupta, on the Natya-sastra verse just referred 
to, explains the characterization, sarhskara-guna-varjita , of Prakrit with: sarhskrtam eva 
samskara-gunena yatnena pariraksa-rupena varjitam prakrtam. 

(b) Since sacrificial ritual worship was a prominent part of early Brahmanical (see 
note 33 for my understanding of this term) religion and since Vedic compositions were used 
in that worship, it can be said to have occurred naturally to the practitioners of Brahmanism 
that their language for religious (and serious, intellectual) communication should remain 
close to the Vedic language. 

(c) That the efforts made to maintain closeness were extensive and continuous is evi- 
dent from the early Indian linguistic literature. 

(d) The fact that Sanskrit was a language of the higher classes (Keith 1928:xxvi-xxvii, 
4-5) and not a living language, in the full sense of the term, for most of the centuries as- 
sumed here must have helped the conservation process (Bhandarkar 1877:35-36). In the 
later of these centuries, the very prestige acquired by Sanskrit must have contributed to its 
conservation, encouraging more and more people to excel in imbibing its established form. 
Still, it seems safe to say that the positive efforts to conserve deserve greater credit for the 
linguistic stability of Sanskrit, given the magnitude of Sanskrit linguistic literature, the 
value attached to sarhskara of language (section 2.8) and the general robustness of educa- 
tional institutions in early India (section 3.4). 

(e) The observation made by more than one scholar that the nature of Sanskrit has not 
essentially (i.e., mainly in syntax and morphological categories) changed for nearly twenty- 
five hundred years (especially between 300-1200 C.E. as Keith (1928:xxvi) observes) and 
the difficulty researchers feel in determining whether the statements of the three sages of 
the Paninian grammatical tradition reflect linguistic change occurring between their life- 
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the benefits of the prestige that went with the Veda. A tradition of 
seeking association with the Veda for respectability had come into ex- 
istence at a much earlier date than historians of ancient Indian culture 
have so far observed. Even the Buddhists and the Jainas, contrary to the 
perception prevalent at present, have extended the ‘tipping of the hat’ 
type of acknowledgement to the Veda in the ancient periods of their 
history. 17 


times (Sarangi 1979:110-102, Japanese numbering) indirectly support the observation made 
here. 

(f) The remarks made here should not be interpreted as precluding the possibility that 
there were dialects, varied vernacular as well as vernacular-affected realizations and mu- 
tually differing style registers of Sanskrit. The effort made to conserve and promote a spe- 
cific form of Sanskrit and the impressive success achieved by that effort, to which I have 
referred, must still be seen in unrigid and relative terms. Depending upon the intended func- 
tion, various degrees of movement away from the Vedic model must have been deemed ac- 
ceptable even by the conservatives. Also, since the area involved is large, the time con- 
cerned is long, and many different dialects must already have been in existence before 
preference for a particular dialect or form assumed the proportions of a policy, the success 
of the conservation effort must have been varied and complex. In general, the process seems 
to have been this: As the domain of Sanskrit usage shrank, the promoted conservative or 
standard form of it partly occupied the space previously occupied by its other forms (the 
remainder of the space went to new vernaculars or languages), both because it had wider 
intelligibility as one containing the largest number of common elements and because it en- 
joyed greater prestige. 

(g) The conservation policy I mention here is also responsible, in part, for misleading 
some researchers into thinking that Sanskrit was never a vernacular or a ‘true’ vernacular. 
The response given to such researchers by Keith (1928:16-17 fn. 3) is as valid today as it was 
when he aimed it at G. Grierson (1904:481): “On this view standard English would not be a 
vernacular . . . [This view] rests largely on a failure to realize the true point at issue, on a 
confusion between the earlier period when Sanskrit was far more close to the speech of the 
lower classes and later times, or on the fallacious view that the only speech which deserves 
the style of a vernacular must be the language of the lower classes of the population.” 

17 (a) The tendency in Brahmanism or Hinduism to extend a ‘tipping of the hat’ type of 
acknowledgement to the Veda has been discussed by Halbfass (1991:1-22). His source for 
the basic observation is Renou 1960:2: “un simple ‘coup de chapeau’ donne en passant a une 
idole dont on entend ne plus s’encombrer par la suite,” corresponding to Renou 1965:2: 

“Even in the most orthodox domains, the reverence to the Vedas has come to be a simple 
‘raising of the hat’, in passing, to an idol by which one no longer intends to be encumbered 
later on.” 

(b) For the evidence which leads me to extend Renou’s and Halbfass’s observation to 
Buddhism and Jainism, as reflected in the older parts of the Pali and Ardha-magadhI canons 
respectively, see: (i) Aklujkar forthcoming b. (ii) Wezler 1993:500 note 35: "... the Jains 
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2.6 Element 2: A transition from daivi vac as a descriptive or non-as- 
sertive phrase to vac daivi or samskita vac daivi as an asserting or predi- 
cating phrase came about without the ancient Indians becoming aware 
of it, or was brought about without making the ancient Indians aware of 


are of the opinion that the Veda has by and large been falsified by the Brahmins.” Thus, the 
Brahmins are blamed, not the Vedas, (iii) In the comprehensive collections of early pas- 
sages speaking of disagreements between the Brahmins, Buddhists and Jainas available in 
Malavaniya 1983, significantly, there is no passage expressing Buddhist or Jaina opposition 
to the Veda. 

(c) What the point in (b) implies is this: The Jaina and Buddhist opposition to certain 
claims and practices of the Brahmins has been mistakenly extended by some modern re- 
searchers and adherents of these religions to include a rejection of the Veda. In the later 
period, exclusivism is generally stronger particularly among the philosophers, and we do 
come across a few Jaina and Buddhist authors who specifically reject the Veda. But even 
their statements do not suggest that the average Jaina or Buddhist held a negative view of the 
Veda. 

(d) Although absence of opposition to the Veda is common to the early Buddhists and the 
Jainas, one gets the impression that, on the whole, the early Buddhists had a closer and more 
positive relationship with the Vedic-Sanskritic tradition than the Jainas. 

18 (a) I entertain the second possibility, indicating a deliberate strategy on the part of 
some ancient Indian thinkers, particularly the Brahmin thinkers, for two reasons: (i) The 
language we refer to as Sanskrit has not been referred to with that name by Brahmanical 
authors for many centuries after its difference from Vedic Sanskrit must have been felt by 
them. One suspects, although one cannot conclusively so prove, that a pattern exists in this 
silence. A cultural etiquette or convention seems to have been established, according to 
which samskara is to be emphasized as a praiseworthy and beneficial feature of speech but 
a language as such having that feature is not to be specified, (ii) The Brahmins, in collabo- 
ration with the other social classes, particularly the Ksatriyas, seem to have adopted a 
similar strategy of not emphasizing difference in, what we would call, racial and religious 
spheres of life (cf. Deshpande 1979b:21-22, following Suniti Kumar Chatterji 1962). 

(b) As an explication of (i) in (a), I add the following: 

In the very act of compiling the first version of the Rg-veda anthology, there could have 
been an awareness of the difference between the language of the compositions and the lan- 
guage of the compilers. The creation of the Pada-patha also indicates that the language of 
the compositions was being felt as distant. The latest date, which is still quite ancient, that 
can be assigned to Brahmanical authors’ awareness of the difference between the language 
of the Veda and their contemporary language would be that of the oldest Vedangas, par- 
ticularly the Nirukta and Panini’s Astadhyayl. 

As far as the evidence available at present goes, the earliest Brahmanical authors who 
can be said with certainty to use Samskrta as a noun having a language as its referent do not 
seem to be much earlier than the beginning of the Christian Era: dvi-vidham hi smrtam 
pathyam samskrtam prakrtam tatha/ ... evam tu samskrtam pathyam maya proktam samasatah 
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/ prakrtasya tu pathyasya sampravaksyami laksanam //Bharata, Natya-sastra 14.5, 17.1. Cf. 
Srimannarayana Murti 1994:58. 

In Kali-dasa’s Kumara-sambhava 7.90, although samskrta is not used and an explicit 
juxtaposition of Sanskrit and Prakrit is not found, one may say, on the strength of the con- 
text, that Sanskrit as a distinct or distinguishable language is meant: dvidba prayuktena ca 
vahmayena sarasvatl tan mithunam nunava / samskara-putena varam varenyam vadhum 
sukha-grahya-nibandhanena // 

(The chronologically next explicit Brahmanical references to Sanskrit as a distinct lan- 
guage of which I am aware are: samskrtam prakrtam canyad apabhramsa iti tridha // 
Bhamaha (assuming he was not a Buddhist author), Kavyalarhkara 1.16; cf. 1.28 tad etad 
vahmayam bhuyah samskrtam prakrtam tatha / apabhramsas ca misrarh cety ahur aryas catur- 
vidham //samskrtam nama daivivag anvakhyata maharsibhih / tad-bhavas tat-samo desity 
anekah prakrta-kramah //. Dandin, Kavyadarsa 1.32-33. Both Bhamaha and Dandin are usu- 
ally placed in the seventh century C.E.) 

Prior to these, what we have in Brahmanical writings are phrases in which samskrta is 
used as an adjective: vacant codaharisyami manusim iha samskrtam/ yadi vacant pradasyami 
dvi-jatir iva samskrtam / ravanam manyamana mam sita bhita bhavisyati // avasyam eva 
vaktavyam manusam vakyam arthavat / maya santvayitum sakya nanyatheyam anindita // 
Ramayana 5.28.17-19. Here, samskrta vac stands in all probability for what we call Sanskrit 
language. However, it is not referred to with the proper noun Samskrta. Furthermore, one 
cannot be certain that it is contrasted with another human language or group of languages. 
Although the Ramayana commentators (whose glosses have been kindly made available to 
me by Dr. Houben) read a ‘Sanskrit : Prakrit’ contrast in the passage, taking manusi/manusa 
as standing for Prakrit as the speech of ordinary men and women, there is no unambiguous 
support for this interpretation in the wording of the passage itself. The wording does not rule 
out, for example, the possibility that the contrast intended by Valmiki was that of cultured 
speech of men (which could be but does not have to be Sanskrit) and the uncultured speech 
of Vanaras (which the Ramayana listeners and readers would naturally take to be 
Hanumat’s language but which would not be intelligible to Sita). 

(The earlier sections of Houben’ s article and the notes toward the end in Wezler’s arti- 
cle in this volume should be seen for references to earlier interpretations of this important 
Ramayana passage.) 

It may even be that Sanskrit was used as the name of a specific language first by non- 
Brahmanical authors (Gandhi 1927:Intro. pp. 73-74, quotes Sthananga-sutra, Anuyoga- 
dvara-sutra, and Brhat-kalpa-bhasya passages speaking of Sakkata or Sakkaya as distinct 
from Pagata or Payaya) and there was initial reluctance, if not resistence, on the part of 
Brahmanical authors to adopt that divisive usage (cf. section 2.7). The absence in Panini’s 
Astadhyayl of the name of the language the Astadhyayl mainly describes may be due to such 
reluctance. That this main object language is distinct from Chandas is evident. Also signifi- 
cant in this context could be the fact that the Buddha is represented as knowing Chandas, not 
Samskrta, as a language of the Brahmins. There is no reason why Culla-vagga 5.33 and 
Vinaya-pitaka 2. 139. Iff should be seen as reporting the historical situation incorrectly in 
this regard. 
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This prestige-bestowing development seems to have taken place in 
the following stages: (a) the rise of the concept of a Speech or Language 
Principle (viz., the very basic undifferentiated language which lies at 
the root of all individual languages including those of nonhuman 
beings) as a mark of living beings — as something invested in them by 
God or gods, as divine; (b) identification of the essence or original 
form of the Veda corpus with the Language Principle and of the Veda 
corpus itself with the closest possible realisation of the Language Prin- 
ciple; (c) thinking of the linguistic expression that the Veda corpus is as 
divine by a sort of ‘next of kin’ logic; (d) seeing Sanskrit as continua- 
tion of the Vedic linguistic expression; (e) transfer of the epithet 
‘divine’ to Sanskrit. 

Pieces of evidence supporting the stages summarized above are 
available in the literature beginning with the later hymns of the Rg- 
veda. Because they are scattered in a large and diverse body of litera- 
ture, it is not possible to refer to them here. Until they can be systemati- 
cally presented for each stage in a separate publication, the following 
should be viewed as adequate justification of the assertion made: 

For stage (a), the references and citations collected in the books and 
articles on the Vedic concept of vac offer indirect but significant evi- 
dence. 19 Some of these books and articles are: Madhav Krishna Sarma 


An implication of the preceding would be that, when the Brahmanical tradition first 
entertained the possibility of there being a joint or transition point in the continuum I have 
mentioned in the last paragraph of section 2.6, it thought of Chandas as marking that joint or 
transition point. It initially divided the continuum in terms of (i) what was thought of as its 
handed-down part and as close to the handed-down part and (ii) what was thought of as 
contemporary or evolving. Usage suggesting that (i) was further divisible into two along the 
indicated lines, that the latter of these could be called Sanskrit, and that, consequently, the 
meaning of Chandas is narrower, must be deemed late. An interpretation of Panini’s usage 
of Chandas and Bhasa along these lines, toward which I was slowly moving for different 
reasons, has been suggested by Rau (1985:104) on the basis of his study of Vedic citations in 
Patarij all’s Mahabhasya. 

19 _ 

(a) Deshpande (1979a: 1-3) has taken certain Rgvedic vac passages as statements glo- 
rifying, specifically, the Aryan language. Srimannarayana Murti (1994:59-60, 63) takes vac 
in the Rgveda as standing for Vedic speech only. In Aklujkar forthcoming a: §2.4-8, it is 
pointed out that the intent attributed by Deshpande to the specific passages is not justified 
and that Murti’ s restriction of the meaning of vac, besides not being based on any positive 
evidence, is contradicted by some of the Rgvedic phrases cited by Murti himself. 
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1943, Siva-narayana Sastri 1972, Daivarata 1971, Rama-deva TripathI 
1976. 

Particularly valuable as early explicit evidence of stage (b) is the oft- 
quoted passage saksat-krta-dharmana rsayo babhuvuh in Yaska’s 
Nirukta 1 .20 as understood and applied by Bhartr-hari in his Trikandl- 
vrtti 1.5. 

The separation between stages (a), (b), and (c) is largely conceptual, 
not chronological. The notions involved seem to have arisen at about 
the same time and probably had a defining influence on each other. It 
does not seem to be a coincidence that the rc-s which speak of vac in a 
philosophical way mainly appear in mandalas that must post-date for- 
mation of the nucleus of the Rg-veda anthology. One would expect that 
an anthology would not be undertaken unless some cultural 
(particularly, religious) value was seen in the undertaking and that a 
justification of the anthology would not be articulated unless it was al- 
ready in existence (in some form). Further, it would be simplistic to as- 
sume that the whole of the present Rg-veda shows no signs of its com- 
ing into being as an anthology. It need not be the case that, in the final 
form of the anthology, no reflection is found of the values, goals, prin- 

3D 

ciples, etc. of the anthology makers. 

The chronological transition relevant to our present purpose then 
should be thought of as occurring between the first three stages and the 
fourth stage. One piece of evidence supporting it is this: Bhartr-hari 
(1.182 and Vrtti thereto, Vrtti 1.183) speaks of daivi vac in a context in 
which it must refer to the language approved by the Paninian gram- 
marians — to what we call Sanskrit, as well as to the language that ex- 
isted in an age free from contamination and corruption — in a golden 
age. Thus, a continuity is implied between Sanskrit, on the one hand, 
and the Veda language and/or the Language Principle, on the other, and 


(b) Hock & Pandharipande (1976:123) take Rgveda 10.71 to be a hymn about vac as a 
personification of ritually correct speech. I do not see why one must restrict the concept of 
vac in this way in the context of the hymn. The references to yajna found in the hymn do not 
seem to have been made with the intention of specifically qualifying vac . 

3 In passages such as Rgveda 10.90.9, a reflection of the anthology makers’ estimation 
of the constituents of the Veda is found. Rc, etc. are said to come into existence out of the 
primeval sacrifice. 
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the adjective ‘divine’ is used in such a way as to connote its applicabil- 

21 

ity throughout.' 

2.7 Element 3: The disinclination to separate Sanskrit from the Lan- 
guage Principle and, what we would call, Vedic Sanskrit is matched, at 
the other end, by the disinclination, on the part of authors of early San- 
skrit linguistic works, to indicate that, when they discuss what seem to 
be Prakrit 22 words to us, they have in mind languages related to Sanskrit 
but different from it. Their assumption appears to be that of a linguistic 
continuum, extending from what we call Sanskrit to what we call 
Prakrit. 23 Nowhere does one get the sense that they felt any urgency to 


(a) If efforts were made to contain the degree of separation between (what we call) 
the language of the Veda and Sanskrit proper (element 1, section 2.5) and if the distinction 
between the two languages or language phases did not receive articulation or emphasis in 
the ancient Brahmanical writings (note 17), the transfer of the epithet ‘divine’ through the 
stages I have outlined must have seemed natural. 

(b) There is another way in which elements 1 and 2 may be thought of as working in 

conjunction. Both converge in using the Veda’s prestige for the benefit of Sanskrit. 

22 

For simplicity of statement, I shall generally use the term Prakrit as inclusive of Pali. 
Most readers, I assume, will be able to figure out from the context if an exclusion of Pali is 
warranted. 

23 

(a) In effect, then, the Sanskrit grammarians assume one continuum covering the 
following of our intellectual constructs: daivl vac ‘Language Principle’ and/or Vedic San- 
skrit -» Sanskrit proper -» Prakrits. For them, all linguistic expression is located in this con- 
tinuum. Different parts of the expression totality become manifest to us at different times. 
No part is newly created as such. 

(b) Starting with different concerns (the meanings of tad-bhava and nitya), Kahrs 
(1992:241-45) has come to a conclusion that is surprisingly similar to the one I have drawn 
here. His article provides valuable independent confirmation. 

(c) It may be thought that the perspective sketched here clashes with the occasional 
statements presupposing linguistic change through time that are found in the writings of 
early Sanskrit grammarians. This is not necessarily so. The statements are made in terms of 
specific expressions or words (e.g. nyankava versus naiyankava), not in terms of languages. 
Secondly, passage of time is not given as the ultimate or real cause of the changes. The 
cause is usually decrease in the level of spirituality, morality, intellectual ability, or articu- 
latory ability. Nor are the changes dealt with as we would deal with them in a diachronic or 
historical grammar. 

(d) The perspective I have delineated provides one possible explanation of (i) why an- 
cient Indian composers or authors belonging to periods (a)-(c) mentioned in section 2.2 do 
not name the languages we know they could hardly have missed encountering and (ii) how 
the view, especially current in our times among the Arya Samaj scholars, according to 
which Sanskrit is the mother of all languages could have come into existence. 
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isolate Sanskrit as a language (see note 18). The capacity for absorbing 
deviation thus accorded to Sanskrit must have helped it in not being in 
open competition with other ‘languages’. 24 The high linguistic ground 
it took must have meant that it had a long time to march ahead without 
other languages coming in its way. 25 

2.8 Element 4: The key expressions employed in stating or implying 
the higher standing of what we call Sanskrit are sam + kr and its deriva- 
tives. Not only is Samskrta claimed to have undergone saiiiskara, the 

other languages are given a relatively low ranking in its favour because 

26 

they lack saiiiskara (Deshpande 1979a: 22). 

Now, at least from the days of Yaska, the Nirukta author, one com- 
ponent of the meaning of saiiiskara is clear: ‘subjecting to, or being 
amenable to, or undergoing grammatical operation, having gram- 
matical perspicuity’. However, it does not seem likely that Sanskrit 
would be placed on a higher rung simply because it had a grammar, that 
is, its forms were seen as derivable through certain operations, or 
because the forms had a certain transparency. 27 The presence of a 
grammar may make a language easy to study and thus perhaps wide- 
spread, but it is unlikely to bestow on it uncommon prestige, unless be- 
ing widespread is (simplistically) equated with having prestige. Be- 
sides, it is doubtful if a grammar would facilitate the study of a lan- 
guage so much that even ordinary individuals would begin to respect it, 
as evidently was the case with Sanskrit. Thirdly, we cannot be sure 


(e) Superiority complex, xenophobia, and fear of becoming impure are the other possi- 
ble explanations that I can think of for the phenomenon (i) mentioned in (d). Which one of 
them, if any, hold true in the case of the ancient Aryan or Brahmanical linguistic life must 
be determined through a separate investigation. 

In later centuries, we do have some evidence of competition and opposition, albeit 
rather limited. 

Deshpande (1979a:41-43 etc.) proposes early opposition to Sanskrit on the part of Jai- 
nas and Buddhists. I do not think such opposition existed in the earlier periods of those re- 
ligions. See Aklujkar forthco ming a: §2.43-45. 

Cardona 1988:646-655 has much material useful in determining the meaning of 
saiiiskara. 

27 Actually, transparency is not felt unless good grammars are available for a language. 
Thus, the advantages which may accrue from being considered transparent are not ulti- 
mately different from the advantages which ensue from having grammars. 

28 The tendency seen in the vernaculars to sanskritize themselves is one of the strongest 
pieces of evidence in this respect; cf. Keith 1928:xxvii; Deshpande 1979a:34-35, 58. 
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that grammars were entirely missing for other old Indie languages 
when they were being composed for Sanskrit (Deshpande 1979a: 105 
note 1 end). And, finally, Prakrits are not said to lack transparency. In 
fact, the general assumption evident in literature is that they are easier 
to understand. Therefore, there must be something more to the concept 
of samskara, as it relates to the question of Sanskrit’s standing, than 
easy intelligibility and having evident grammatical features. 

One additional constituent must be proper pronunciation, etc. That 
there was value attached to good qualities of speech in ancient India is 
abundantly clear from, among other pieces of evidence, certain adjec- 
tives employed in Vedic literature and the way the Buddha’s speech is 
described. 29 If a certain kind of extra-mundane efficacy was associated 
with accurate and good pronunciation, then the presence of this type of 
samskara would be even more valued. 

To name only the earliest known explicit source, we have a confir- 
mation of these two additional constituents in the second set of pur- 
poses which Patanjali (Mahabhasya, introductory part, MBh 1:2-3), 
assigns to Sabdanusasana: te ’ surah ..., dustah sabdah ...,yad adhltam 
yas tu prayunkte ... and avidvamsah ... . 

Beyond this, a connotation must have existed to the effect that to be 
careful in speech — to attempt to use a language with samskara — is to 
observe a certain discipline of the mind and body and that a person’s 
subscribing to such a discipline is an indication of his good spiritual 
standing. The passage yas tu prayunkte kusalo vis'ese sabdan yathavad 
vyavahara-kale so ’ nantam apnoti jayam paratra, cited by Patanjali and 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, would not make sense if such a 
connotation is not assumed. The most explicit evidence is furnished, 
however, by the passages like Kalidasa’s samskaravatyeva gira manlsi 
taya [= Parvatya] sa putas ca vibhusitas ca (Kumara-sambhava 1 .28) 
and Bhartr-hari’s tasmad yah sabda-samskarah sa siddhih paramat- 


(a) It is revealing that, in the famous Pali passage (Culla-vagga 5.33, Vinaya-pitaka 
2. 139. Iff) in which two monks request the Buddha permission to recast his words in Chan- 
das, the adjectives kalyana-vaca and kalyana-vak-kaiana are applied to the monks. 

(b) The terms for different types of faults of speech found in texts like the Mahabhasya 
(under Paspasahnika varttika 18, MBh 1:13), the existence of Siksa texts, the numerous ref- 
erences in literary works to the hero’s or heroine’s excellence in speaking also suggest that 
good speech was not only valued, there was general awareness that it should be valued. 
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manah / . . . vya vasthi ta-sadh u - bhavena hi rupena samskriyamane 
sabda-tattve ’pabhramsopaghatapagamad avir-bhute dharma-visese 
niyato ’bhyudayah (Trikandl 1.144, Vrtti (YP I): pp. 201-02) and 
sadhvi vag bhuyasi yesu purusesu vyavasthita / adhikam vartate tesu 
punyam ruparii praja-pateh //(Vrtti 1.124-28 = karika 1.126). 

One last association of samskara, which has not been pointed out so 
far in the research literature known to me, is with a highly pervasive 
principle of Vedic or Brahmanical thinking: To use a thing with 
knowledge of its genesis is superior to simply using it. Use must be, as 
far as possible, backed up by information about its ‘how’s and 
‘why’s — the ya evam veda sa veda principle articulated in a number of 
Brahmana and Upanisad texts. A sastra-purvaka prayoga is preferable 
to a mere prayoga. The employment of a nonstandard linguistic form 
may not generate demerit, but it does not generate merit either. The ca- 
pacity to achieve that exists only in a samskrta or standard form, since 
its user, given the social realities of his time, will, in most cases, be an 
educated person and as such will know how the form came to be what it 
is or why it must have certain features. Thus, while Prakrit forms are 
not looked down upon in absolute terms and their easy intelligibility is 
acknowledged, the fact that they are only naturally acquired and are 
generally not backed up by a knowledge of their derivation results in 

32 

their being assigned a relatively low status. 


33 (a) Note also vag-yogavido vicchidyaharhkara-granthin in Vrtti 1.143. 

(b) Even a Rgvedic verse like catvari vak parimita padani tani vidur ye brahmana 
manisinah (Rgveda 1.164.45) seems to presuppose a relation between being resolute 
( manisin ), spiritually advanced (Brahmana), and knowing vac fully. 

31 It should be borne in mind here that we are talking about a period in which instruction 
in Prakrit grammar was not seen as necessary. 

2 (a) The last four constituents in the meaning-complex of samskara apply also to the 
tradition of preserving the Veda. Correct pronunciation is highly valued. It is supposed to 
produce punya or a beneficial effect beyond the present world. Individuals who devote their 
lives to accurate preservation of the Veda are venerated as spiritually advanced. The 
preservation is to be backed, as far as possible, by a knowledge of how it is to be carried out 
(use of Siksas, Pratisakhyas, grammars, etc.) 

(b) In Abhinava-gupta’s gloss on samskara-guna- varjita as an adjective of Prakrit in 
Natya-sastra 17.2 (G.O.S. edition), we have an indirect and partial reflection of the paral- 
lelism between the Brahmanical adherence to Sanskrit, on the one hand, and to the Veda, on 
the other. Writes Abhinava: samskrtam eva saiiiskara-gunena yatnena pariraksa-rupena 
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2.9 Element 5: For most of the specified time-span, a religious life 
which was a significantly different mixture of organized and unor- 
ganized religion from the one we nowadays normally imagine for that 
time-span prevailed. The well-demarcated religious thinking and 
living which the text-based Indological discussion of the three major 
religions of ancient India — of Brahmanism, Jainism and Bud- 
dhism — usually presupposes was true only of relatively few individu- 
als. While the three religions were not entirely unorganized, were not 
unconscious of the need to preserve their identities, and must have 
made efforts to propagate themselves, the average Indian lived a life 
that did not belong exclusively to (what we would call) one religious 
line of thinking. He took what can be described as a grocery cart ap- 
proach. Even while following one teaching principally, he did not, in 
all likelihood, shun the holy men of other religions 34 or avoid com- 
pletely the practices supposed to belong to another (in our terminology, 
religious) stratum — practices such as propitiating a local Yaksa or 
making a donation to a local monument belonging to a heterodox 
religion if his prayer was answered. For most (ordinary) people, relig- 
ious identity as Brahmanical, Jaina, or Bauddha was a matter of degree 


varjitam prakrtam. Thus, samskara and pariraksa (conservation) are seen by Abhinava as 
the hallmarks of Sanskrit. They are hallmarks also of the oral preservation of the Veda. 

(c) The parallelism I have pointed out in (a) and (b) constitutes one more way in which 
the fate of Sanskrit was tied to that of the Veda. 

33 

(a) I use this term mainly because no other widely intelligible term roughly co-exten- 
sive with ‘Hinduism’ and yet not leading to the problems of ‘Hinduism’ is available. I do not 
wish to suggest that Brahmins were the sole authors, followers, or preservers of the religion 
or tradition recognized as Brahmanism, or that Brahmanism was only a religion, or that the 
ancient Indians viewed it as religion or as Brahmana-dharma, or that their understanding of 
what we include in Brahmanism would have been the same. I would have no objection if, in 
the present context, Brahmanism was replaced by ‘Vedism’ or ‘Ancient Hinduism’. 

(b) Throughout the essay, I try to be precise in my usage of ‘Brahmana/Brahmin’ on the 
one hand, and ‘Brahmanism’, ‘Brahmanic’, ‘Brahmanical’, etc. on the other, in accordance 
with what I have noted in (a). But there may be contexts in which I have not been or I cannot 
be precise. 

34 The reason was that holy men were viewed as stores of spiritual power or ascetic en- 
ergy. Even a king was advised to maintain awareness of this consideration. In accordance 
with it, Kautilya (Artha-sastra 1.19.29) advises the king to give priority to the affairs of 
temples, hermits and heretic ascetics over those of even the Srotriyas, the most respected of 
the Brahmins occupied with their traditional duties. 
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rather than of exclusivistic self-definition — a matter of which part of 
the spectrum of religious life they mainly and usually occupied. 

Or, perhaps, a better metaphor for Indian religious life in major divi- 
sions of the age with which we are concerned would be that of a cot 
made with cloth strips that run along the length and width criss-cross- 
ing each other. Generally, the practitioner took a linear approach, but 
he was always in close contact with the parallel and crossing paths, free 
to move to those other paths, if a need was felt. In other words, a com- 
posite culture in which organized exclusivistic religion ‘existed and yet 

35 

did not exist’ had come into existence. 

3.1 Acceptance of the elements listed above is necessary to under- 
stand why honour was extended to Sanskrit so pervasively and why, 
although primarily associated with an openly non-egalitarian religious 
minority, Sanskrit continued to prevail over large areas for long peri- 
ods and showed a remarkable ability to bounce back. Without the speci- 
fied additional elements (and, perhaps, some other elements which 
might have escaped my thinking), we do not get a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the pre-eminence of Sanskrit. 

3.2 My argument suggests that, during the periods (c) - (f) mentioned 
in section 2.2, it is not the political or economic backing which Sanskrit 
received that is as important for its spread and high standing as the 
culture, particularly the religious culture, in which Sanskrit found it- 
self (and which it nurtured in return). 

A further suggestion hidden in my argument is that the spread of 
Sanskrit in southern and eastern India is of a piece with the spread of 
Indian culture in Southeast Asia and in areas such as Tibet to the north- 
east of India. There, too, as respectable research has so far shown, we 
have no evidence of great or direct use of political or economic might. 


35 (a) Historical evidence supporting the point made in this paragraph is indirect but am- 
ple. Considerations of space do not allow its inclusion here. 

(b) As we move ahead in time, exclusivistic tendencies are generally reflected strongly 
in the preserved literature. The causes may be increased urbanization, greater economic 
stake in religious establishments, spread of literacy, coming into being of larger academic 
institutions, etc. 
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The rulers and the state resources largely seem to have acted only as fa- 
cilitators of a cultural process. 36 

The element of ‘purity of speech’ is present in the explanation I have 
offered. It is well-known that bodily and dietary purities were major 
concerns for most Indians (particularly the Brahmins). They were seen 
as determinants of spiritual purity and, through it, of social standing. 
Purity of speech linked to social standing thus has clear supporting 
parellels in Indian history. 

3.3 The phenomenon of the pre-eminence of Sanskrit, to clarify my 
view further, became possible positively, because, at the time of its 
emergence, (a) the notion of the Veda as a text on which to base philo- 
sophical, social and political thinking, even if that thinking in fact hap- 
pened to be new, had won wide acceptance, (b) the institution of at- 
taching some kind of special power and sanctity to the Veda sound had 
already come into effect, (c) the followers of the Vedic way of life had 
already instituted certain educational mechanisms to maintain the pu- 
rity of their language, and (d) the society had become accustomed to 
attaching value to knowledgeable, correct and clear speech as a mark of 
ennobling discipline and self-restraint. 

The phenomenon became possible, negatively, that is, was not op- 
posed effectively, (a) because a religious life not tending to be exclu- 
sivistic generally predominated, (b) because at least some socially in- 
fluential thinkers saw some benefit in not explicating everything, that 
is, in retaining certain myths and de-emphasizing historical divisions, 37 
and (c) because Sramanik religions like Jainism and Buddhism had 
relatively narrower philosophies — philosophies capable of drawing 
invariable commitment from only those who could be attracted to re- 

• • 38 

nunciation. 


36 (a) The similarity pointed out here should be seen as lending further credence to my 
argumentation, especially because the time of the spread of Indian culture in Southeast Asia 
overlaps, to a significant extent, with the time with which we are concerned here. 

(b) The spread of Pali and Ardha-magadhi also seems to have come about essentially in 
the same way as the one delineated in this paragraph. 

37 Note that I am not saying that the society had no sense of history. 

' In contrast, the Brahmins had a framework explicitly recognizing most social needs - 
- all the purusarthas — of the largest number of persons in all age groups. 
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3.4 The processes and developments which probably helped Sanskrit 
in maintaining its pre-eminence once it came into being seem to be: (a) 
training 39 of a vast and astoundingly gifted body of suta narrators 40 who 
constituted a very effective mechanism for reaching practically all 
levels of society, (b) creation of an educational network that seems un- 
paralleled in the ancient world, 41 (c) development, mostly as a result of 
(b), of literature on practically all aspects of (ancient and medieval) 
life, and (d) constant cultivation of a class that mesmerized the ordinary 
man through its intellectual and linguistic achievements. 

3.5 The foregoing thoughts should not be viewed as excluding causes 
such as Brahmin-Ksatriya collaboration, utility as a language of re- 
ligious life, usefulness as a link language, 44 advantages a frozen lan- 
guage has, 45 refusal to degrade the language by allowing its use for low- 


39 This could have been a largely informal activity accomplished mainly in the families. 

11 The sophistication of the sutas can be gauged, among other things, from the massive 
literature that has been preserved in the form of the Mahabharata and the Puranas, the intri- 
cate emboxing of stories that is achieved, and the countless family trees that are maintained 
without any serious mix-ups. 

Histories of education in India give one the impression that there was much geo- 
graphical and social breadth and width to secular education in ancient and early medieval 
India. Although these histories rarely speak explicitly about sustained and vigourous com- 
mitment to education on the part of social and political institutions, the evidence they collect 
shows that such indeed must have generally been the case and that the modern view which 
sees all education as confined to and controlled by Brahmins does not hold good of India at 
least until about the end of the first millenium C.E. In this connection see particularly Al- 
tekar 1965:40-48, Mookerji 1969:50-69, 102-105, 151-155, 206-209, 245, 283, 331-332, 338- 
339, 343, 353, 363, 504-525, 545-546, 558-560, and Kane’s History Dharmasastra II, 1:154- 
156, 363-370; 111:164-165. In addition, especially for evidence of strong support for educa- 
tion, see Sankaranarayanan 1993 and 1994, and Vajreshwari 1958. 

c The varna system, while it may give rise to other problems, increases the chances of a 
Brahmin individual to benefit from both genetic and environmental factors. It is evident that 
powers of memory and linguistic expression were cultivated by the Brahmins generation 
after generation to such an extent that they probably left the average ancient Indian in awe, 
as they do many a modern observer. 

43 

I have pointed out the necessity of accepting this in Aklujkar forthcoming a:§3.8-9. 

94 Following Filliozat 1972, Hock & Pandharipande (1976:123-24) advocate this to ac- 
count for the acceptance of Sanskrit by the heterodox sects and the so-called Sanskrit Re- 
naissance of the early centuries C.E. 

(a) The implicit reference here is to convenience in teaching (variation need not be 
taken into account to the same extent as in the case of a constantly evolving language), not 
being overly burdened by local connotations, freedom to treat many more expressions as 
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level vyavahara, repeated efforts to Sanskritize, etc . 46 Some of them are 
subsumed by the elements I have noted. Others are applicable only to 
the times in which Sanskrit had already assumed a leading role. 

4.1 As mentioned toward the end of section 1.1, the scholar who has 
given the most information and the greatest number of observations on 
the ideology and status of Sanskrit so far is Professor Madhav M. Desh- 
pande. What I have said above agrees with the views of this dedicated 
scholar to a certain extent but the areas and details of disagreement are 
far more numerous. There is an agreement of spirit in that we both ac- 
cept that, in an investigation of the present kind, political, economic 
and religious factors should be accorded much importance and that a 
historian should not take statements in source texts at their face value. 
But beyond this, there are significant differences in how the types of 
factors mentioned are to be brought into the picture and what the details 
of the explanation of Sanskrit’s prestigious position should be. 47 

There is a slim connection with my element 2 (section 2.6) in Desh- 
pande’s (1979a: 1-2) reference to the claim made on behalf of the Ar- 
yan language (= Vedic language in the context concerned) that it was 


synonymous than would be possible in a natural language, and potential for being understood 
over a wide area and/or a long period of time. 

(b) Cf. “ . . . the generally received standard of good and correct Sanskrit is the same as 
it was many centuries ago. There are certain models which modern writers and speakers 
have to conform to.” (Bhandarkar 1877:35). “During this [= post-Mauryan] period, and up 
until modern times, ... its [= Sanskrit’s] survival without any appreciable change must be 
attributed to the fact that it was nobody’s first language and every generation had to learn it 
from the same grammar books.” (Deshpande 1979a:ll) 

(c) Deshpande (1979a:ll) remarks: “It is an irony of history that the climax of classical 
Sanskrit literature is reached at a time when the Sanskrit language itself ceased to be any- 
body’s first language.” Perhaps it should be clarified that the situation briefly described by 
Deshpande, while appearing ironical, is not problematic. A language need not be a com- 
munity’s first or native language in order for literature to prosper in it. The second or artifi- 
cially learned languages have some features which can foster literature in ways in which 
naturally learned languages either cannot or can only to a smaller extent. 

46 

The implicit reference in most of the preceding list is to the causes and factors men- 
tioned by participants in the Seminar which occasioned this paper. 

47 

I have explicated and listed these details. Deshpande has mostly mentioned them in 
passing or implied them through the wording of his remarks. Section 4.3 explains why this 
difference exists in our presentations. 
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divine. Presumably, he too understands that the epithet daivl vac which 
was originally applied to the Aryan or Vedic language came to be ap- 
plied to Sanskrit in course of time. Thus, he should have no objection to 
my view that Sanskrit benefited (a) from being close and from being 
helped to remain close to the language of the Veda and (b) from ab- 
sence of acknowledgement of its difference from the Vedic language. 
We both may then be understood as holding that the Vedic language, as 
a glorified or venerated entity, was involved in making Sanskrit ‘more 
equal’ among Indian languages. 

However, the details I have given of the epithet transfer and the de- 
tails Deshpande may provide will be significantly different. I hold (a) 
that the glorification in the Rgveda is primarily not an ethnic or com- 

A 

munal glorification, (b) that efforts were consciously made to keep 
Sanskrit close to the Vedic language, (c) that the efforts were very 
probably informed by, what we may call, a theory of society manage- 
ment and (d) that Panini is unlikely to have differed from Katyayana 
and Patanjali in regarding as divine and eternal the language he de- 
scribes. 48 Deshpande has explicitly taken positions opposed to (a) and 
(d) and has not made any statements that would indicate that (b) and (c) 
would be acceptable to him. He seems to see the stages preceding the 
emergence of Sanskrit as daivl vac as follows: (a) The Aryans declared 
their language to be eternal and divine out of ethnic pride or a feeling of 
superiority, (b) This language was preserved in the form of the Veda, 
(c) Sanskrit arose out of the Aryan or Vedic language, (d) The Sanskrit 
grammarians who succeeded Panini appropriated the claim of eternal- 
ity (and, presumably, divinity) which was originally made for the Ar- 
yan or Vedic language. In my reconstruction, the stages are: (a) Lan- 
guage in general was seen as eternal and divine, probably from as early 
a time as the relatively late Rgvedic and Atharva- vedic hymns, (b) The 
Veda was taken to be the most genuine or purest accessible representa- 
tion of language, (c) Sanskrit, as closest to the language of the Veda and 
as a language to be kept as close as possible to the language of the Veda, 
was viewed as eternal and divine. 

4.2 Further, Deshpande (1979a:6) sees loss of Sanskrit’s prestigious 
position occurring, roughly, in the Mauryan period. He connects this 

For the last point, see Aklujkar forthcoming a: note 17. 
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phenomenon with the expansion of the concept of Arya at the hands of 
Jainas and Buddhists and with competition between the Brahmins and 
Ksatriyas. 

I do not think that Sanskrit really lost much ground as a commanding 
language of culture around the 6th-2nd century B.C.E. period or that 
the Jainas and Buddhists were the initiators of any fundamental inno- 
vation in the use of the term ‘Arya’. While not denying that there were 
occurrences of Brahmin-Ksatriya rivalry in Indian history and that this 
rivalry had a part to play in the mutual perceptions of Jainism and Bud- 
dhism, on the one hand, and Brahmanism, on the other, I do not accept 
that the rivalry determined language patronage on any wide scale or for 
a long period of time. In other words, I do not see as close a connection 
between the vicissitudes of Sanskrit and the histories of the Arya notion 
and the Brahmin-Ksatriya relationship as Deshpande sees. My argu- 
mentation in this regard is given at length in the publication Aklujkar 
forthc. a. 

4.3 It is clear from section 4.1 that, of the five elements I have ex- 
plained in section 2.5-9, none can really be said to figure in those of 
Deshpande’ s observations which can be considered to form part of his 
historical explanation of the status of Sanskrit. This is partly due to two 
reasons: 

(a) The focus of Deshpande’ s writings is not the same as that of this es- 
say. He is concerned with the broader issues of Indian sociolinguistic 
history. He does not explicitly raise the question, “How did Sanskrit 
come to occupy and hold the position of a supreme language?” Natu- 
rally, he does not try to answer it specifically or extensively. 

(b) Deshpande decided to take only a certain kind of evidence into ac- 
count. He (p. xiv) clarifies as follows the limitations of his 1979a publi- 
cation, which is most relevant to the present essay: “It does not deal 
with nonlinguistic social and religious attitudes nor with the ritual and 
mystical aspects of linguistic thought in India, unless they are con- 
nected with sociolinguistic attitudes. Nor have I dealt with material in 
Indie texts which is of sociolinguistic interest but which is not related to 
sociolinguistic attitudes.” 

On the other hand, the question I set before myself has required that I 
consider nonlinguistic attitudes, religio-philosophical aspects of lin- 
guistic thought, and material of sociolinguistic interest not concerned 
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with sociolinguistic attitudes. Accordingly, I have suggested that the 
views of the Veda, samskara, and religious life as they were held by 
common men and the view of items to be emphasized in social dis- 
course, as it was held by the intellectual leaders of the ancient Indian so- 
ciety, need to be brought into a discussion of why Sanskrit ruled the In- 
dian linguistic waves. 

4.4 Mere difference of writing orientation, however, does not explain 
the total absence of overlapping in the elements I have listed as respon- 
sible for the dominant position achieved and maintained by Sanskrit in 
periods (c)-(f) (section 2.2) and the specifics mentioned by Deshpande 
as determinants of Indian sociolinguistic history. The absence is due, I 
believe, also to a deeper difference of understanding. In the periods 
specified, the status of Sanskrit has such a profound relationship with 
the history of Indian society and the history of Indian languages that 
whatever one says with regard to the latter two must have some 
elements that bear also on the status of Sanskrit. 49 That any such ele- 
ments existing in Deshpande’ s presentation have only a tangential re- 
lationship with the elements I have identified suggests that there indeed 
are deeper causes for my explanatory mapping not touching or barely 
touching his. For practical reasons, these causes will be pointed out in a 
separate publication (Aklujkar forthc. a). Suffice it to say here that they 
hold serious implications for the presuppositions of current Indology. 


(a) Consider, for example, the words: ‘Aryan : Non- Aryan’, ‘Brahmanical : non- 
BrahmanicaP, ‘orthodox : heterodox’, ’traditional India : modern India’, inclusivism, 
Sanskritization, bilingualism, code-switching, and bhakti. Each of these has a significant 
connection with how Sanskrit was viewed and stands for developments that have influenced 
the lives of large multitudes of people in very complex ways over hundreds of years. Each 
development, in turn, hides in its belly many other developments. 

(b) As the results of Indological research frequently have very serious effects on the 
course of events in modern India, the issue addressed here has much indirect contemporary 
relevance as well. 
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